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by Gerry Gray 


ite community passed away this 


munity house on May 19 after a 


Stapleton died suddenly on July 
14 in Fanny Allen Hospital. He 
was 63. 

Both men were St. Michael’s 
alumni. Stapleton earned his 


by C.M. Cosentino 


Soon after being elected soph- 
omore class president last spring, 
Kenny O’Brien was kicked off 
campus for disciplinary reasons 
and, over the summer, was re- 
moved from office. Sharon Mc- 
Donnell, Student Association 
president, and a group of stu- 
dent leaders decided to promote 
Will Infantine, who had been 
elected vice president of the class 
of ’86 to the president’s spot. 

The student guide states that 
“students on disciplinary prob- 
ation are not eligible for elec- 
tion to any office, nor hold any 
office in any student organiza- 
tion or association on carap.s.” 
Mike Samara, dean of students, 
said that in the past cases of 
dismissing students from office 
because of disciplinary reasons 
was done on a “case-by-case 
basis.” In some instances the per- 
son was allowed to remain in- 





Two members of the Edmund- 


summer. The Rev. Leon E. Paulin, 
69, died in the Edmundite com- 


long illness. The Rev. Edward J. 


degree in 1944, Paulin in 1937. 
Paulin was ordained at Burling- 


St. Michael’s College 


ton’s Cathedral of the Immacu- 
late Conception in 1941. Staple- 
ton entered the community sev- 
en years later. 

Paulin taught at St. Michael's 
for nearly 40 years. In addition 
to Bible Studies, he held classes 


in French literature and callig- 
raphy. He was an active photog- 
rapher, sculptor and woodwork- 


er. Paulin was most proud of his 


watercolor paintings, however, 
and some of them are on dis- 
play in the President’s and Ad- 


missions offices. The St. Michael’s 
yearbook has been dedicated to 
Paulin three times — in 1949, in 


Infantine appointed to fill 
vacated presidential post 


volved in the activity, “when we 
felt it would be beneficial to the 
student to be involved,” Samara 
said. 

Samara was asked to decide 
whether to hold another soph- 
omore presidential election or 
whether Infantine would move 
into the position. He said, “I felt 
Sharon (McDonnell) was more 
appropriate to make that deci- 
sion.” McDonnell said she chose 
to have Infantine move up to 
the president’s spot “because 
in any other circumstances he 
would have gotten it.” Mary Ellen 
McNierney, chairwoman of Gen- 
eral Services and Welfare and 
Bill Bowen, vice president of 


the S.A., were alsin ved ain , 


the decision. 

McDonnell said that there is 
a proposed amendment to the 
S.A. constitution to clarify such 


circumstances so, “further de- 
cisions will have concrete guide- 


lines to stand on.” 


Class of ’8/ checks in 


by Orinda Newton 


It all started with an application sheet lying 
innocently on a desk in the admissions office. 
From a field of 2,123 applications for the 1983 
academic year, 60 percent were accepted to St. 
Michael's College. Of those who were accepted, 
40 percent elected to attend. 

This year’s class consists of 488 students: 432 
first year and 56 transfers. The class is 52 percent 
male, 48 percent female. John Sheehey, director 
of admissions, said that although more applica- 
tions were received from men, 12 percent more 
of the female applicants were accepted. The 
requirements for admission were essentially the 
same as those were in 1982. The average S.A.T. score 

3 in this year’s class was 478 verbal, 521 mathemat- 
| ics, for a combined score of 999. The students 
averaged in the top 29 percent of their graduat- 
| ing class. 
; The geographic distribution of this years stu- 
dents showed Massachusetts as the leader, with 
33 percent of the class, followed by Vermont 
with 20 percent, New York with 12 percent, 
~ Connecticut with 11 percent, and New Jersey 
with eight percent. The remaining 16 percent 
_come from a variety of states ranging from Wyoming 
to Alabama, and there are 11 students from for- 
eign countries. 
_ The class of ’87 promises to be a healthy group. 
_ Forty-six percent reported having participated in 
_ at least three sports, according to Jackie Murphy, 
__ associate director of admissions. Skiing was listed 


“ 





as the most popular sport, with 31 percent of the 


students having listed it as an activity they partic- 


ipate in. Soccer and basketball are also popular 
among the incoming class. 

Murphy said the distribution of extra-curricular 
activities was about normal. Student government 
and the school yearbook were the activities in 
which most people had participated. 

This year’s class, as well as the entire St. Michael's 
population, responded to a need for financial aid 
by applying for the 1983 school year. Assistant 
Director of Financial Aid Polly Mitchell stated 
that 75 to 80 percent of all St. Michael’s students 
are receiving some type of financial aid, includ- 
ing the Guaranteed Student Loan. In addition, 
Freshman Honor Tuition Scholarships were aw- 
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1958, and again in 1983. 

Stapleton was noted for his 
laidback approach to life. His 
English courses had been a favor- 
ite among students since 1965. 
He was most recently active in 
the Chittenden County Court 
Diversion Program. 

Stapleton is survived by two 
brothers, Atty. William Stapleton 
of Holyoke, Mass. and Atty. James 
Stapleton of Bowie, Md., and 
sisters Francis Millan and Lorraine 
Stapleton, both of Holyoke. He 
had eight nieces and nephews. 

Donations in his memory may 
be sent to the St. Michael’s Col- 


Alliot Bash 
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College mourns death of two 


lege Fire and Rescue Squad or 
to the Edmundite Trust Fund 
for Catholic Studies and Minis- 
try at St. Michael’s. 

Father Paulin is survived by 
his brothers and sisters, Camille 
A. Paulin, Bernadette Paulin, 
Aldea Dubrueil and Herve Paulin. 
all of Turners Falls, Mass. Arthur 
Paulin and Blanche Proulx of 
Montague City, Mass., and Ernest 
Paulin of North Amherst. Mass., 
and by a number of nieces and 
nephews. Donations may be 
made to the Rev. Leon E. Paulin 
Scholarship Fund, Development 
Office, St. Michael's College. 


The Decentz performed for the ears of St. Michael's rockers 
Saturday evening in Alliot Hall. The crowd enjoyed refresh- 


ments furnished by Waterworks. 


by ‘Tracy Romano 


St. Michael’s College, in affil- 
iation with Vermont Public Ra- 


io, has started a program to 

romote academic excellence 
in Vermont high schools. The 
program is a radio re-creation 
lof the 1960's television college 
bowl series. 

High schools throughout the 
state are enthusiastic about the 
program and are busy selecting 
their scholars. Coaches for the 


arded to eight students in recognition of their \ [competing schools participated 


academic achievements in high school. 


There are 33 triples in the quad this year because 
the administration misprojected the proper 
men-to-women ratio of the incoming class. This 
year’s class is split fairly evenly between men and 


women. The projection was for more women. 


Female applicants applying to St. Michael's tend 
to have higher high school grades and SAT scores 
than the male applicants do, which means a higher 
percentage of women are accepted. So far, 13 of 
the triples have been relocated. 


in a training session at St. Mich- 


ael’s over the summer. 


The St. Michael’s Scholars’ 


owl starts Sunday, Sept. 25 
t 4:30 p.m. It will be broadcast 
ive from Herrouet Theater for 
31 consecutive weeks. The 32 


schools selected for the com- 


tition will go on the air two 
t a time in single elimination 
-ompetition. 

The teams will consist of four 


ople chosen through a com- 


tition within their own high 
schools. They will represent 
towns from all over the state. 





(photo by Chrissy Burtis 








The questions are providec 
by a national high school bow 
committee which licensed the 
college. The questions will cover 
a variety of academic subject 
areas suitable for high school 
students. 

Parents, friends and other sup 
porters for the participating 
schools will join in the studio 
audience. The public can listen 
on Vermont Public Radio or can 
come to Herrouet Theater to 
watch free of charge. The pro 
gram will begin at 4:15 p.m. with 
broadcasts starting at 4:30 p.m 
Doors will close at 4:15 p.m., so 
the public is asked to arrive no 
later than 4 p.m. 
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‘Drive’ lands jobs in ‘80’s 


by Gerry Gray 


As job opportunities continue 
to decline in the Northeast, 
“drive” and “connections” were 
cited as the best ways to land a 
job in the 1980's. 

“Eighty percent of all job 
openings are unadvertised,” said 
Job Placement Coordinator 
Wendy Saville of the Student 
Resource Center. The majority 
of graduates are getting their 
first job through family or a 
friend, or by targeting a specific 
area well in advance of gradua- 
tion. 

The Manpower Employment 
Outlook Survey for the second 
quarter of 1983 indicates that 
only the construction and the 
manufacturing of durable goods 
will have increased job oppor- 
tunities in this region. 

St. Michael’s graduates tend 
to concentrate in retail sales posi- 
tions, according to Saville. Bank- 
ing and insurance are also at- 
tractive fields for job-seekers due 


Draft form 


by C.M. Cosentino 


The Supreme Court ruled that 
the law requiring 18- to 24-year- 
_ old men to be registered for the 
draft before being eligible for 
federal financial aid benefits is 
legal under the constitution. 
The law, which was approved 
by the high court on June 29, 
meansthata formacknowledging 
that a man is registered for the 
draft must be filled out and 


to their high turnover rates. 

“Students unrealistically ex- 
pect to get right into responsi- 
ble positions,” Saville said. “A 
bachelor’s degree doesn’t guar- 
antee a job in today’s market.” 
Ina survey of 1981 St. Michael’s 
graduates conducted by the Stu- 
dent Resource Center, only 44 
percent of the 159 respondents 
said they were working ina field 
directly related to their under- 
graduate studies. 

Saville said that employers are 
looking for two things when they 
hire a person: the ability to com- 
municate effectively, and a high 
sense of purpose and career 
goals — people who know exactly 
what they want to do with their 
lives. 

Saville said that one of the 
problems with graduates is that 
they often have only a vague idea 
of what they want to do after 
school, and even among those 
that do, very few test out these 
feelings through internships or 
summer jobs. There are currently 


12 students involved in intern- 


ships at St. Michael’s. Almost all 
of the graduates surveyed who 
had participated in an internship 
said that it improved their em- 
ployability. 

One possible way for St..Mich- 
ael’s students to combat job mar- 
ket problems would be to have 
a career-planning course as part 
of the core requirement. Dr. 
Ronald Provost, vice president 
for academic affairs, declined to 
comment on the feasibility of 
such a proposal without having 
the idea further researched. 

Saville said that St. Michael’s 
prepares students “as well as any 
school can” for the job market. 
“How much is the student’s 
responsibility and how much is 
the college’s?” she asked. “This 
isn't high school where they 
spoon-feed you.” 

The Student Resource Center 
offers a number of workshops 
throughout the year on topics 
ranging from Interviewing to 
Grad School selection. 


necessary for aid 


returned to the financial aid 
office by Oct. 1, 1983. 

The Selective Service Regis- 
tration Compliance/Title IV Stu- 
dent Aid Eligibility, as it is offic- 
ially known, originally called on 
men to have the forms filled out 
by July 1-two days after the 
Supreme Court decision. After 
two extensions, Oct. 1 was set- 
tled upon as the due date. 

Madeline Yandow, director of 
financial aid at St. Michael's, said 
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Fast Food 


Breakfast, Lunch, & Dinner 


Burgers, Fries, Grinders, 
Five Different Kinds of Fish Products, 
Cold Sandwiches 


Open 6:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Orders To Go 
Phone: 655-9716 
Watch For Starting Date of Delivery Service 
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HARDWARE 


BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIALS 


We now have lumber and 
plywood for shelving! 


Delco Cinder Blocks $2.59 ea 


Hammer Special 


$5.99 Save $4.00 


Full Length Mirrors $17.50 


Full line of ITT and Webcor 
phones in stock now! 
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she doesn’t see any problem get- 
ting the students to comply with 


the law. The funds threatened | 


to be cut for non-compliance 
are: workstudy, Pell Grant, Sup- 
plemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant, the National Direct 
Student Loan and the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan. 


Teamwork was the key to success during the annual Autumn 
Olympics held Sept. 3rd. Pre-race warmups provided a chance 
to synchronize steps for the three-legged race. 





\ 
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Student gains board seat 


i ee SF ¥ 
(CPs) This fall, there will bea 
student sitting with the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s board of trus- 
tees for the first time ever. 

The student won't be able to 
vote, but it’s a “first step” toward 
giving students a real voice in 
how their campus is run, says 
Student Council member Rudy 
Beverly. 

The effort to get students on 
boards of trustees — a major cam- 
pus political issue of the sixties 
that faded over the years — has 
gained new steam in the last 
year as, once again, the quality 
of student life-has changed dra- 
matically over a short period of 
time. 

“There’s definitely been a 
resurgence of interest in getting 
student members on governing 
boards,” observes Janice Fine, 
president of the U.S. Student 
Association in Washington, D.C. 

She attributes the resurgence 


EARN S500 OR MORE 
EACH SCHOOL YEAR. 
FLEXIBLE HOURS. 
MONTHLY PAYMENT FOR 
PLACING POSTERS ON 
CAMPUS. BONUS BASED 

ON RESULTS. PRIZES 
AWARDED AS WELL. 
-526-6883. 
| Own your own Jean-Sportswear, 
Infant-Preteen, Ladies Apparel, 
Combination, accessories or 
Quality Childrens Furniture Store. 
National brands; Jordache, Chic 
Lee, Levi, Vanderbilt, Izod, 





’ 


Zena, Ocean Pacific, Brittania, 
Evan Picone, Healthtex, 300 others. 
$7,900 to $24,500, inventory, 
airfare, training, fixtures, 
grand opening etc. 

Mr. Kostecky (501) 327-8031. 


to students “getting fed up when 
they see that the governing body 
responsible for their woes 
doesn’t even have a student 
sitting on it.” 

“More and more students 
around the country are trying 
to get the trustees to accept stu- 
dent members,” said Linda Hen- 
derson of the Association of 
Governing Boards of Colleges 
and Universities (AGB). 

Some efforts have succeeded. 
Students have won governing 
seats at Wheaton College in Mas- 
sachusetts, Harvard, Radcliffe, 
Northwestern, Howard, Wesley- 
an and Occidental College, re- 
ports Sara Thurin of the Coali- 
tion of Independent College and 
University Students (COPUS). 

Among state schools, only 
22-to-26 states had student trus- 
tees in 1981, according to an 
AGB estimate. A new Education 
Commission of the States survey 
found 34 states now have at least 
one state school with a student 
on its governing board. 

But the governing boards 
themselves often put up stiff 
fights against letting students sit 
on them. They feel the boards 
should be independent, objec- 
tive advocates of the whole cam- 
pus, not representatives of special 
interest groups like students or 
faculty members. 

“Students do represent a spe- 
cific constituency,” said the 
AGB’s Henderson, “and our na- 
tional commission recommends 
that governing board members 


not have any kind of constitu- 


ency or special interests to serve 
except what is best for the uni- 
versity.” 

But to think non-student gov- 
ernors don't represent special 
interests is “ridiculous,” Fine 
replies. 


“Most trustees are seiailie 
businessmen, and their constit- 
uency is business. If anything, 
students are less political because 
the only interests they have are 
altruistic, not how they can 
award contracts to help big busi- 
ness.” 

COPUS’s Thurin says a gov- 
ernment “study on the demo- 
graphics of the average board of 
trustees (shows) they are typic- 
ally white, upper-class males over 
age 50, and mostly alumni of 
the institution.” 

Students, on the other hand, 
“represent all kinds of back- 
grounds,” she says. 

They need “at least something 
to give students a way to voice 
their opinions on important mat- 
ters like faculty cutbacks and 
tuition increases,” Thurin asserts. 

Illinois students are trying to 
get voting rights for their repre- 
sentatives on the public gov- 
erning boards, while Missouri 
and Texas are just trying to earn 
seats, with or without voting 
privileges for the time being. 

The AGB, however, opposes 
those efforts. “We've found that 
students generally have too short 
a term of service to know their 
jobs as trustees. Just when they 
get the hang of it, they gradu- 
ate.” 

Instead, the AGB advises 
schools to hold special meetings 
to allow student input. 

But “getting one student to 
sit on the governing board is 
merely a token” anyway, Fine con- 
tends. “We're working to get stu- 
dents represented on many lev- 
els — state student associations, 
on university committees and 
on governing boards as well. 
Then we'll feel we really have 
some ability to affect decision- 


(CPS) — When it comes to get- 
ting a job, Grambling Placement 
Director LB. Smith has one short 
piece of advice: “You don’t want 
to be a college graduate in 1983.” 

Nineteen eighty-three has 
been “the worst employment 
market in my 25 years in the 
profession,” adds Victor Lind- 
quist, placement chief at North- 
western and director of the 
annual Endicott Report of how 
students around the country are 
faring in the job market. 

Although graduates of two- 
year colleges may be a little more 
successful this year in finding 
jobs than their counterparts at 
four-year schools, counselors 
around the nation are seemingly 
unanimous in calling this the 
worst student job market within 
memory for all collegians. 

Even engineering and com- 
puter science grads — who typic- 
ally were fielding six or seven 
job offers just a year ago — have 
gotten 12 percent fewer offers 
than the class of 1982. 

Officials say things may be get- 
ting worse in the short run. 

Job offers so far to four-year 
college grads are down an aver- 
age of 34 percent since 1982. 

Oddly enough, liberal arts 
majors are the only four-year 
campus grads doing better this 
summer and fall. Thus far they've 
entertained 10 percent more 
offers than the class of 1982. 
Starting salaries for humanities 
majors rose 7.6 percent, a Col- 
lege Placement Council (CPC) 
survey found. 

Engineering majors continue 

to attract the highest starting 











salaries and the most number 
of job offers, but nowhere near 
the heights their predecessors 
achieved in the late seventies 
and early eighties. 

Businesses have made 42 per- 
cent fewer offers to them, the 
CPC reports. And while the 
$26,736 average starting salary 
for chemical engineers ranked 
second only to petroleum engi- 
neers’ $30,816, it was actually 
1.2 percent lower than 1982’s 
average figures. 

According to Northwestern's 
Endicott update, the number of 
college graduates hired has de- 
clined a whopping 41 percent 
in the last two years. 

Corporate recruiters, moreo- 
ver, report their campus inter- 
viewing is down 62 percent in 
the same period. 

Grambling’s Smith says only 
about 55 percent of his school’s 
spring graduating class has found 
jobs. 

At Oregon State University, 
“We're wondering if all this talk 
of economic recovery isn’t just 
politics,” says Marjorie McBride, 
associate placement director. 
“The doors sure aren't swinging 
open here.” 

Oregon State's picture: 36 per- 
cent fewer recruiters visiting 
campus, 18 percent fewer stu- 
dent interviews, and “still the 
worst (job market) I’ve ever 
seen,” McBride says. 

“T don’t know of any campus 
or any major that’s been immune 
from declines in the job mar- 
ket,” Lindquist says. 

Community college grads 
seem to be doing better. 


“We have 87 percent of our 
grads placed, and 12 percent 
went into other continuing edu- 
cation programs,” says Ann 
Pierce, St. Louis Community 
College-Florissant Valley's place- 
ment director. 

“But it’s because we have so 
many technical programs,” she 
explains. “Overall, we had a more 
difficult time, but like a lot of 
other community colleges we're 
finding that companies are look- 
ing for two-year graduates with 
specific technical training.” 

In fact, she said, “many com- 
panies are choosing two-year 
technical grads over applicants 
with bachelor’s degrees — even 
over engineers and computer 
science majors — because they 
don't have to pay them as much, 
and they can train them the 
‘company way’ as opposed to a 
university's program approach.” 

“When my colleagues in en- 
gineering placement start com- 
plaining about their low place- 
ment rates,” Lindquist jokes, “I’m 
telling them, ‘Welcome to the 
world of liberal arts placement.” 

But better times may be ahead. 

Most job experts, along with 
corporate employers and per- 
sonnel directors, expect 1984 
to be a better year. 

“Hopefully, it’s going to look 
up the closer we get to the pres- 
idential elections,’ Smith says. 
“Between now and next spring 
I'm looking for a marked upturn.” 

Likewise, Oregon State’s Mc- 
Bride is hopeful things will im- 
prove, “but we won't know for 
sure until we see how many 
(recruiters) actually show up in 
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Graduates come up short in job market 


October.” 

Engineering grads, too, can 
“expect things to perk up a bit 
this year,” according to Pat Sher- 
idan, executive director of the 
Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission. 

“But,” he warns, “I don’t think 
things will ever get back to the 
levels of the late seventies and 
early eighties when grads were 
getting seven or eight job offers 
and starting salaries were in- 
creasing at 12 percent a year.” 

Exxon, which this year hired 
“about a third” as many college 
grads as it did in 1981, expects 
to hire 10 percent more grads 
this spring, Professional Recruit- 
ment Director Ray Tickner said. 

Hughes Aircraft, a major em- 
ployer of engineers, will also be 
hiring more people next year, 
according to a company spokes- 
man. 

Texas Instruments “may hire 
slightly more engineers than last 
year,” said company spokesman 
George Berryman, “but we don't 
anticipate any major increase.” 

General Motors, though, says 
its hiring was already up 40 per- 
cent for spring 1983, “and may 
increase as much as 50 percent” 
for next spring, according to 
spokesman Bill Cowell. 

“It’s a mixed picture,” observes 
Lindquist, “but we do hope the 
worst is over. Computer science 
and engineering majors are still 
the degrees of choice.” 

But before any major improve- 
ment occurs, he adds, “the ship- 
ping doors have to swing open 
before the doors in the employ- 
ment office swing very wide.” 


American Tae-Kwon-Do 
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training in the martial arts? 
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If you smoke cigarettes, 
you taste like one. 

Your clothes and hair 
can smell stale and 
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You don’t notice it. but 
people close to you do. 
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smoke. 

And non-smokers 
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love. They live 
longer. 
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Housing Woes 


The housing situation at St. Michael’s this fall is in a state of near 


disaster. First-year students are in triple rooms in Joyce and Alum- 
ni. There are empty places in preferred housing. The “no off- 


campus housing” routine of last semester is gone and forgotten. 
Most of all, Joe Snee and his staff have a lot of angry and unsatisfied 
people to deal with. 


Certainly, the problems will iron themselves out, but what is to 
be questioned is housing’s statements of last year, when we were 
told that the room draw went “smoothly” and that no problem was 
expected for September. Obviously, the predictions have gone 
sour. 

The situation involving first-year students has male housing in 
an uproar. Many incoming male students were placed in triple 
rooms, with little or no space available to break them up, while the 
newly female Founder’s has plenty of room for more residents. 
Even the Founder’s Annex, renovated this summer, has been placed 
back on duty as a male residence. What’s next for the displaced? 
Tents on the quad? Perhaps the ultimate solution for male housing 
will be to consider co-ed living (by floor, of course) in Founder’s, 
or north campus’ Linnehan as a male dorm? The possibilities are 
worth considering in the face of such a massive housing overload 
on the quad. 

The reasons behind the housing backup must be considered. 
Why did admissions let the incoming class get so big? Why did the 
housing office think it could squeeze just one more onto campus? 
Where was the communication breakdown really centered? 

Then there is the situation in preferred housing. How many 
students committed fraud to obtain a place in an apartment? The 
schemes ranged from signing up for housing for an underclass 


friend, while never intending to live in the apartment, to going 
through room draw, getting the desired place, then playing “musi- 
cal townhouse.” Here, the housing office cannot take all of the flack. 
It owes many of its headaches to dishonest upperclass students 
who, in the pursuit of better living, cheated and lied. 


The regulations announced last semester, that made gaining 
permission to seek offcampus housing more difficult, have been 
placed on the back shelf. Now, any student, and especially any male 
student, who wants off-campus housing can get it approved with 
little or no effort at all. It seems that in the face of dorm overload, 
this is the easy way out. It may be only a short-term solution. Rent 
and living expenses are high, and the college might find itself with 
some students leaving because they cannot afford to live. What will 
happen then, with the loss of tuition revenue? Simple, quick 
solutions have a way of slapping back too soon. 

Lastly, the situation with the state of the dorms, houses and 
apartments on campus is also frustrating. St. Edmund’s Hall had 
more incoming residents than beds. Appliances were broken all 
over campus, and dorm room slacked adequate furniture. Overall, 
the shape of campus housing isn’t good. 

Joe Snee and crew, you’ve got your work cut out for you. 
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Does Lear compare to General Hospital? 


by Timo McGillicuddy 

As college students, one of our jobs is 
to see how our society deals with its 
problems compared to societies of the 
past. To do this, we often examine another 
culture’s popular literature and drama; 
we often see a very funny picture indeed. 

We imagine that everyone in Greece 
(when they become upset) would poke 
their eyes out, that no one in the Middle 
Ages could die without a final mono- 
logue, and that whenever a hippie of the 
1960's became unhappy he would hop 
in a van, take large amounts of acid and 
drive cross-country. 

How does dur society stack up? 

Well, as an exercise in examining our 
culture, I think we can ask: Since King 
Lear and General Hospital are similar in 
many ways (both are about human sad- 
ness, both are filled wita passion and 
social intercourse, and we always know 
how both are going to end,) why then 
do today’s college students run from 
Lear like the plague while they are quite 
willing to schedule most of their lives 
around G.H.? So far, the question has 
escaped simple exegesis and, conse- 
quently, has generated a great deal of 
disagreement among modern scholars. 

J. Rodney Touchstone in his book Who 
was King Lear, and did he shop at 
Bloomingdales? confronts this issue saying, 
“Lear’s inability to gain acceptance within 


Piece of Mind 


our college walls is due to the fact that 
theater is a dying medium among our 
youth, and that students are no longer 
willing, or for that matter able, to expend 
the energy needed to confront and com- 
prehend masterful poetry. Also, there 
are no commercial breaks to make pop- 
corn.” 

However J. Alfred Breadweil in his essay 
“Popcorn: Cultural Fact, or Myth?” disa- 
grees, stating that the “radical college 
students of the 1980's have created this 
trend merely to express dissatisfaction 
with conservative curricula,” and then 
goes on to propose a solution saying that 
“If professors began teaching General 
Hospital in the classroom, we would soon 


find students huddling thirty to a dark- 


ened room in order to watch pirated 
tapes of King Lear,’ The debate rages 
on. 

My own theory, however, is that among 
our college students, G.H. is able to bring 


about a more perfect and lasting cathar- 


sis than King Lear, because it offers some 
very practical insights and information 
about how to deal with the problems of 
day-to-day life. 

For example, unlike the heroes and 
heroines of General Hospital who are 
able to.olve their problems quickly and 
efficiently by pouring themselves a scotch, 
going to bed with someone, and then 
smoking many cigarettes, the characters 


in Lear tend to complain a great deal and 
spout long verses of sad poetry with 
accomplish nothing. 

Similarly, the issues at work in Lear 
force us to ask things like “Is man a 
greedy creature by design?”, “Does free 
will exist?”, and “Could the God that 
created man also create such pain?” — 
questions which, though fun to think 
about, are ultimately unanswerable and 
therefore unprofitable. 

Yet after a viewing of G.H., we are 
filled with wonder and say “Don’t you 
think that makes him sore?” or “Who'd 
have believed all that from such a little 
cold blister” or “Gee, I wonder where 
he gets his pants?”, and thus small bits of 
practical information about our society 
emerge which allow us to come away 
wiser, feeling more in control, and bet- 
ter able to promote conversation at din- 
ner parties. 

To be sure, Lear has many other prob- 
lems: the plot is not always easy to follow, 
there are too many characters, the dia- 
logue must be listened to, its two-hour 
length is offensive to modern audiences 
with an attention span of 20 minutes, 
not one of the crucial scenes takes place 
in a medical supply closet, and the main 
character does not own a major credit 
card, 

And these are things which the aver- 
age college student will pick up on. Out- 


side the theater you will hear theni 
dissecting the play saying, “What és that 
guy’s problem?” or “I kept wishing some- 
body would throw that lady a comb!” or 
“T'd poke my eyes out too if I found out 
that my son was wearing leotards.” 

Last ditch wishful thinkers suggest that 
all of the play’s weaknesses might even 
be overlooked if the damn thing at least 
had a happy ending, or if the last act was 
ambiguous enough to suggest that a 
sequel might follow to redeem the orig. 
inal. This must be discounted as sheer 
hopeless idealism though, since most 
students nowadays whistle and cheer as 
the bodies are brought out because they 
want to get out of the theater and make’ 
it downtown in time for last call. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact remains 
that Lear is being swamped in the rating 
game. We may be seeing the last of him 
ever on college campuses. Recent polls 
indicate that as other soap operas begin 
to attract large student followings, the 
rest of Shakespeare, Sophocles, Strindberg, 
Ibsen and O’Neill may follow close 
behind. 

And the thought occurs to me that 
when future generations look back on 
our society to see how we dealt with our 
problems, they will see a scotch bottle, 
four bare legs and a pack of cigarettes 
within arm’s reach of the bed — and it 
will be a very funny picture indeed. 


Pressures affect freshmen 


Editor's note: “Piece of Mind” is a new Op-Ed column which 
will be writen by a different faculty, staff or administrative 
member each week on a topic of the author's choosing. 


By David Landers 


YES, I know I have an exam in the morning, BUT my friends 
want me to party. YES, I know that I should do my resumé now, 
BUT I’ve lots of time. YES, I know I shouldn't drive because I 
have been drinking, BUT the college is just up the road apiece. 
YES, I know I am not doing well academically, BUT I don’t 
need study skills help. YES, I understand that you are worried 
about me because I have come back to the floor drunk almost 
every night since school started, BUT I don’t have a drinking 
problem. 

YES, I know I should be myself, BUT I want to be accepted 
by others. YES, I know that I can wear what I want to, BUT 
everyone else is wearing Izod. YES, I know it could ruin the 
rest of my life if 1 ever killed someone while driving under the 
influence, BUT it won't happen to me. YES, I know I should 
take more time for myself, BUT everyone wants me to do other 
things. YES, I know all the stuff about substance abuse and 
driving, BUT I drive better when I am stoned. YES, I know I 
need to say NO more often, BUT I feel so guilty when I do. * 

YES...BUT. YES...BUT. YES...BUT. YES...BUT— a familiar excuse 
given to cover all types of behaviors and situations. A way 
out — a deadly alibi —- a way to avoid taking responsibility for 
yourself and your own actions. 

Unfortunately we hear this alibi too many times each year as 
students are confronted with some of their own behavior 
patterns. Most aren't even aware that they are YES...BUTing 





(CPS)-college freshmen “face 
a tremendous amount of anxi- 
ety and pressure” resulting in 
high levels: of suicide contem- 
plation, eating disorders, and 
self-doubt, according to a recent 
survey of students at an unnamed 
liberal arts college. 

Twenty-five percent of all 
freshmen visiting the school’s 
counseling center reported they 
had seriously considered suicide. 

Over 75 percent said they 
sought counseling for psychia- 
tric reasons. 
“Clearly, students are under a 





great deal of pressure during 
their first year in college,” says 


Professor Javad Kashani, a Uni- 


versity of Missouri psychiatry 
researcher who co-authored the 
study. 

_ “Freshmen are just changing 
from a high school life where it 
was free to live with mom and 
dad, where they had friends since 
childhood, and where they had 
a sense of community, to a col- 
lege life where they have no sup- 
port group, no ties to the com- 
munity, and must manage things 
on their own,” Kashani explains. 


__4RENB, _ 


Sports 


All these pressures, he says, 
mean freshmen “have much 
more serious pathologies” than 
their upper class counterparts: 
eating disorders, suicide gestures, 
feelings of worthlessness, and 
trouble concentrating on their 
studies. 

“Americans seem to feel that 
at the age of 18 you should get 
out of the house and go off 
somewhere to college,” Kas- 
hani says. “that’s all right, but 
not every child is magically 
ready to deal with a new world 





O%p OFF* 


Anything in the store 
with this coupon and 
your St. Michael’s student I.D. 


and even when confronted the response is all too often 


YES...BUT! 


How often do you use this expression? How often do peo- 


ple around you use this expression? 


Located just down the street 
next to the Champlain Mill 


in Winooski. 


655-9373 


It can be a convenient way out of making positive choices 
for yourself, an easy way out of taking an unpopular position 
on personal issues; an easy way to avoid conflict; a way to leave 
behaviors up to chance; a way to avoid doing what you think is 
right; a way to avoid taking action. 

Too many people are so afraid of their own decisions and 
lacking self-confidence that they YES...BUT their way through 
school. Remember that peer pressure comes from groups of 
individuals just like you and having the courage to stick up for 
your own beliefs and ideas can change peer pressure if enough 
individuals have enough courage. College is the time to look at 
yourself, accept who you are, change what YOU want to 
change and take responsibility for your own decisions and 
their consequences... 


David Landers is director of the Student Resource Center 
at St. Michael's College. 





* Offer Expires 10/15/83 
Does Not Apply To Sale ttems 
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Journalism department hires professor from Alaska 


by Pam Batalis 


The journalism department at St. Michael's 
has acquired a new assistant professor. 

Andrea A. Beaderstadt comes to the college 
from her position in Alaska as a copy editor at the 
Anchorage Times. 

Yes, Alaska. Beaderstadt has spent the last five 
years on the land thought of by many to consist 


only of seals and igloos. “We lived where every- 


one wants to go,” Beaderstadt said. But would 
the average tourist still want to visit Alaska after 
finding out that the nearest McDonald’s is 250 


miles away? 


Beaderstadt brings with her experience in jour- 


nalism ranging from working as a reporter in 
1980 for “The Alaskan Fisherman” to working as 
a legislative assistant for two different members 
of Congress. 

Prior to her stay in Alaska, Beaderstadt worked 


as the speech writer and correspondent to Con- 


gresswoman Martha W. Griffiths of Michigan 
between 1971-74. As a legislative specialist to 
the League of Women Voters from 1974-75, she 
organized lobbying efforts and wrote for the 
league’s legislative newsletter. In 1976 Beaderstadt 
served as a legislative assistant, mainly the press 


liaison, to Ohio Congressman James V. Stanton. 
Beaderstadt taught previously at Ferris State Col- 


lege in Michigan from 1977-78. She taught 
newswriting, history of American journalism and 
composition courses. 

In Alaska Beaderstadt was director of a group 
of child-care centers in Kodiak. She also worked 


for Non-Appropriated Fund Activity of the US. 


Coast Guard in Kodiak as the personnel assistant. 


For those of you who don’t expect to get to 


Alaska in the near future - don’t despair. Ver- 
mont is much like Alaska in Beaderstadt’s opin- 


ion. The major similarity between Vermont and 


Alaska is pride. Beaderstadt said, “Both Vermon- 
ters and Alaskans are proud of where they live. 


They have a personal interest in it.” 
Beaderstadt points to the environment of Alaska 
as its most positive quality. “It’s one of the most 


beautiful places on earth, stunning scenery,” 


Beaderstadt said. In Kodiak, “We had eagles in 
our backyard.” 


But due to isolation, Alaska has many problems. 


Societal related problems such as violence, drug 
and alcohol abuse are far beyond the levels found 


elsewhere in the United States, Beaderstadt said. 
Economically, Alaska is extremely expensive. 


Beaderstadt said that in Vermont she and her 
family rent a house for less money that it cost 


them to rent a two-bedroom, basement apart- 


ment in Alaska. 


Summers in Alaska consist of 20 hours of day- 


light (what tanning possibilities!) But Beaderstadt 
is quick to add that during winter the light/dark 
hours are reversed. 

Beaderstadt said that she is pleased with the 
journalism program on campus. “The more you 
know about everything, the better journalist you 
are. 

Beaderstadt said that she hopes to give the 
students as much practice as possible working 
under the conditions they will encounter on the 


job as journalists. “I can only teach my techniques, 


share what I’ve learned and communicate my 
enthusiasm. The rest is up to them.” 





Andrea Beaderstadt, a former copy editor of the Anchorage 
Times, has joined the ranks of the St. Michael’s journalism 
epartment. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


An Edmundite reflects on the loss of a friend 


Almost daily that summer, a few years 
ago, he would sit in front of Nicolle Hall 
for a little while and joyfully watch the 
chipmunks race about, chasing each other 
in play, taking time to see and delight in 
these little animals. The rest of us just 
walked by, too busy to see what his gen- 
tle eyes beheld. 

I passed him one day as he sat there. 
There were tears in his eyes and he was 
visibly shaken. He pointed to a dead lit- 
tle chipmunk at his feet and told me, 
with disbelief, that another chipmunk 
had rushed out and killed it before his 
eyes. 

Ned had no use for any kind of vio- 
lence. He could not even bring himslf to 
read some of the psalms because they 
seemed so full of war, violence and 
vengefulness. His revulsion for all that 
was brutal, hurting and destructive went 
against all the gentleness that formed 
the basis of his soul, his humanity. Some 


called him a dreamer. I always saw him 
as a spiritual realist. . 

I was seventeen when I met him some 
40 years ago. Immediately, I saw the special 


quality of the man reflected in his warm, 
accepting blue eyes and genuine smile. 


Immediately, I knew I had met a friend — a 
special person. 

He was different from most. He so 
centered on other people that “doing” 
things in life seemed secondary. There 
was no personal ambition in the man, no 
self-seeking, no need to succeed as the 
world defines success. He was not a doer; 
he was a lover, He loved God, his family, 


his brothers in religion, his students, lit- 


tle people wherever he met them. He 
loved nature, literature. He saw all of 
these with his unique vision of life as he 
marched to the tune of a different drum. 

I often felt that he was one of the few 
“normal” persons I had ever met. The 
rest of us were neurotic, obsessive, driv- 


ate never built a building, never raised 
a lot of money, never administered an 
institution. Yet, in terms of intelligence 
he was brighter than most. Yet, being 
efficient, on time, orderly, were not his 
priorities. And that made him different. 
There were times that he suffered because 
others could not tolerate his difference. 
Children and old people always under- 
stood and loved him because they had 
not made efficiency a god. Only they 
could really understand that he was late 
for everything because he always took 
time for everyone. 

A special man he was, this man who 
saw the world with different eyes. I always 
felt that he saw the world as Christ would 
see it. In essence, I believe so much that 
he was like Christ. 

I shall always remember him riding 
around on his bike, stopping, always, to 
talk to those he met, responding to stu- 


dents who seemed to sense his special 
compassion and understanding. 
Could it be that rarely, God sends us 


someone so totally human and yet, so” 


totally like Himself in order to keep us 
from becoming dehumanized? He sends 
us a model of what loving can be. 

My dear friend, I shall miss you. I grieve 
for all of us who shall see your face no 
more in this world. I shall miss your 
puns, your play with words, your bird- 


Re 


like whistles, your teasing, your encour- 


agement, your acceptance, your loving, 
your gentleness. I grieve that students 
shall no longer have your special presence 
and compassion. 

Yet, you will always be here. You have 
left your “footprints on the sands of time.” 
You have gently touched our hard hearts. 
You have loved us as God does. 

Good-bye, Ned. I really loved you. You 
always are for me what I might become — 
hopefully! 


Teams announced for Scholar’s Bowl competition 


St. Michael's College this week 
announced team pairings for the 
“St. Michael’s Scholars Bowl” 
competition. Producer of the 
show, Father Steve Hornat, S.S.E., 
St. Michael’s assistant director 
of admissions, explained the 
pairings for the radio quiz 
show, which will be aired live 
every Sunday on Vermont Public 
Radio starting Sunday, Sept. 25 
at 4:30 p.m. 

The Sept. 25 opening Schol- 
ar’s Bowl competition will 
match teams from Colchester 
High School against Winooski 
High School in a fast-paced ques- 
tion and answer game. Moder- 
ated by radio announcer Russ 
Butler, the show will feature 
toss-up questions that give the 
correct answering team a chance 
at additional points through 
bonus questions. Buzzing buz- 


zers, signaling a competitor's - 


willingness to answer, will add 


to the liveliness of the contest. 
Thirty-two Vermont High 


“schools will enter teams in the 


competition, to be aired live on 

the radio every Sunday from Sept. 

25 till Jan. 22, 1984. The 15 

winners of the first round of 

competition will progress to the 

second round which will run 

through February and March of 

1984, followed by a third and 

fourth round of the single- 

elimination tourney. The com- 

petition will culminate ina final 

championship match on May 6. 
High school team pairings for 

the remainder of the first round 

of “St. Michael’s Scholars Bowl” 

competition include: 

Oct. 2 

Hazen Union HLS. vs. 

Lamoille Union H.S. 

Oct. 9 

Oxbow HLS. vs. 

Harwood Union H.S. 

Oct. 16 


Mt. Mansfield Union vs. 
Vergennes Union 

Oct. 23 

West Rutland HS. vs. 
Fair Haven Union HS. 
Oct. 30 

Lake Region HLS. vs. 
Blue Mountain School 
Nov. 6 

Middlebury HS. vs. 


Mt. Abraham Union HLS. 


Nov. 13 

So. Royalton Union vs. 
Green Mountain HLS. 
Nov. 20 


Northfield Jr-Sr. HLS. Ws. 


Spaulding HLS. 

Nov. 27 

Bellows Falls HLS. vs. 
Missisquoi Union HS. 
Dec. 4 

Bellows Free Acad. vs. 
Rutland HS. 

(Fairfax) 

Dec. 11 
Wilmington HLS. vs. 


Mt. St. Joseph Academy 
Dec. 18 

Burlington HLS. vs. 
Essex Junction HLS. 


Jan. 8 

St. Johnsbury Acad. vs. 
Rice High School 

Jan. 15 

Milton HLS. vs 
Twinfield HLS. 

Jan. 22 


Arlington Memorial ys. 
Woodstock Union HLS. 

Each participating high school 
will select its four-member (and 
one alternate ) team, taking care 
to choose students with expert- 
ise in different specialty 
Teams, ideally, will be composed 
of one science scholar, one his- 
tory or literature expert, one 
politics and current events spec- 
ialist and one all-around genius. 
Participants will be quizzed on 
the ability to recall specific facts 
quickly and accurately. Ques- 


PPO Pe EN 





tions, prepared Time magazine, 
will cover a range of academic 
and current events topics, all 
suitable for high school students. 

The winning team will receive 


- $2,000 in tuition scholarships 


to attend St. Michael’s College 
and the school sponsoring the 
winning team will receive a $250 
cash award. 

The public is invited to Her- 
rouet Theater on the college’s 
north campus to view the live 
competition, as it is aired over 
Vermont Public Radio every Sun- 
day. Competing schools will be 
on stage at 3:30 p.m. every Sun- 


areas. day for preliminary practice 


questions. 


Crossword Puzzle 


41 Worthless 
leaving 

42 Container 

45 Grow fat 

49 Thought 

50 Tennis stroke 


ACROSS 12 Mine 15 Appellation 18 Relaxed 24 Seem 33 Damaged 52 Assistant 
1 Tastes entrance ofAthena 20 Handles 27 Conjunction 37 40thPresi- 53 River duck 
5 Torrid 13 Macaw 16 Soak 22 Rubber tree 31 Ocean dent 54 Reverence 
8 Float 14 Silkworm 17 Fuel 23 Meadow 32 Eggs 40 Mouths 55 Flower 


Summer Playhouse a smash 


by Kathy Guare 


St. Michael’s Playhouse recently completed its 
33rd year as a Burlington-area summer fixture, 
and co-producer Donald Rathgeb reported that 
this season was the company’s “best ever.” 

Rathgeb, one of the partners in the Rathgeb 
O’Brien Rathgeb corporation that produces the 
Playhouse, said an especially satisfying aspect of 
the 1983 season was the fact that two productions 
set house records for attendance. “All of our plays 
were well received by the audiences and the 
critics, but ‘Murder at the Vicarage’ and “They’re 
Playing Our Song’ were especially successful,” he 
said. 

Along with the Agatha Christie mystery and 
the Neil Simon comedy, the Playhouse performed 
two relatively new plays. “Mass Appeal,” a play 
that won the New York Critics Outer Circle Award, 
is a play that explores the relationship between 
an idealistic seminarian and a middle-aged parish 
priest. Ruth Page, theater critic for the Burling- 
ton Free Press said, “I think the Playhouse pro- 
duction of ‘Mass Appeal’ was the best two-person 
play I’ve ever seen.” 

Even more recent than “Mass Appeal” is “The 
Dining Room,” a play that just closed on Broad- 
way. Using only a family dining room setting, this 
production consists of a series of vignettes that 
typify the junctures of the American family. 

Rathgeb said he was particularly proud of this 
play because of the high calibre performance by 
the actors involved. “Our production was actu- 
ally better than the show we saw in New York,” 
he said. 


Calendar 


The Playhouse chooses its plays very carefully, 
Rathgeb said. “We see which ones are available, 
which ones we like and which ones are worth 
the effort.” The audiences seems to favor come- 
dies and mysteries. “They also like musicals but 
they're very expensive to produce,” he said. 

Page said the selection of plays this season was 
excellent. “They had.a lot of variety and it’s hard 
to get that much variety when you only have four 
plays.” 

St. Michael’s Playhouse is the Actors’ Equity 
Association’s only professional stock theater in 
Vermont. Rathgeb said this is because Vermont is 


a small state and being involved with a profes- 


sional company is very expensive. Being in the 
association has its benefits however. It allows the 
Playhouse to get newer and more famous plays. It 
also allows performers the opportunity to become 
members of the association after completing 50 
weeks in Equity productions. 

This summer Laura Rathgeb and Kathryn Markey, 
both fourth-year students at the college, and Cathy 


Doherty, a St. Michael’s alumna, all received mem- 


bership into Actors’ Equity after their work in the 
Playhouse. 
Rathgeb said the contract with Actors’ Equity 


allows the Playhouse to incorporate non-profes- 
sional actors into the plays. Thus, in the perform- 


ance of “Murder at the Vicarage” several students 
and alumni of the college were able to get parts 


and gain experience with a professional compa- 


St. Michael’s Playhouse is a benefit to everyone 
involved, Rathgeb said, and it provides good 
publicity for the college. “St. Michael’s gets it 
name in the Sunday New York Times every week.” 
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56 Goals 28 Pig 36 Texas city seaport 
57 Weight of 29 Girl's name 37 Thief 44 Peruse 
India 30 Hurried 38 Time period 46 Wea 
58 Seines 34 Ethical teach- 39 Reach. 47 Redact 
ings 42 Nip 48 Promontory 
35 Before 43 Arabian 51 Be in debt 
DOWN 


1 German dis- 
trict 

2 Unemployed 

3 Cobblers 

4 Art object 


5 More difficult 
6 Mineral 
7 Gossip 
8 iterate 
9 Region 
10 Decree 
11 Makes lace 
19 Guido’s high 
note 
21 Portuguese 
coin 
24 Hard-wood 
tree 
25 Edible seed 
26 Equality 








Welcome Back SMC Students 


We're still here with a 
full line of groceries, 
cold beverages, and gas. 


OWIK STOP 


between North and South Campus 


Bottle returns daily until 8:00 pm 


Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Wednesday, Sept. 14 
3 p.m. Men’s soccer, Castleton 
State. away. 
5 p.m. Onion River Review 
mec, Townhouse 204. 
5 p.m. Student Resource Cen- 
ter workshop: “Introduction to 
the Job Hunt.” 
6:30 p.m. Slide and talk show: 
“Christian Perspectives on the 
Draft.” 


2 p.m. Men’s and Women’s 
Cross Country, Bryant College 
Invitational, away. 


2 p.m. Women’s Tennis, Ply- 


mouth State College, away. 
Sunday, Sept. 18 


1:30 p.m.Golf Norwich, Bur- 


lington Country Club. 
Monday, Sept. 19 





6:30 p.m. St. Michael’s Rescue 
tryouts, Jemery 3rd floor. 
7 p.m. Ski Team meeting, Men's 
and Women’s, Ist floor Ross 
Sports Center. 

Tuesday, Sept. 20 
3:30 p.m. Student Resource 


Center workshop: “Time Man- 


agement.” 


WINOOSKI, 


655-1 


Quality Work... 
Near Champlain Mill! 


e Shirts 
e Suedes & Leather 
e Laundry 


We welcome St. 


and staff. 10° discount with I.D. 


e Dry Cleaning 


e Alterations 
e Repairs 


VI 0h 
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Sat. 


404 


7230 5:30 
9-00-1200 








Michael's students. faculty 





Thursday, Sept. 15 
1 p.m. Golf, Goss Tourney at 
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163 Church Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 864-9324 
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Burlington Country Club. 

Sophomore Class Election for 

vice-president. 

10 a.m. Art Carved in Alliot. 
Friday, Sept. 16 

10 a.m. Art Carved in Alliot. 

Last day for course changes. 

8 p.m.Reggae Dance Party III, 

Memorial Auditorium, Burling- 

ton, “The Mighty Diamonds,” 

Tickets $8, $9.50. 

3 p.m. Women’s Field Hockey, 

Bates, home. 

3 p.m. Women’s Soccer, Bates, 

home. 

Saturday, Sept. 17 
8:30 a.m. Student Resource 
Center: Study Skills Workshop.” 
contact Linda Hollingdale. 
9a.m.-2 p.m. Burlington Farm- 
er’s Market, City Hall Park, Bur- 
lington, locally grown produce, 
freshly baked goods and hand- 
made crafts. 

1 p.m. Women’s Soccer, New 
Hampshire College, away. 
Men’s Tennis, New Hampshire 
College, away. 

1:30 p.m. Men's Soccer, St. 
Anselm's College, home. 
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Newsbriefs 





Rhodes 


Rhodes Scholarships for study 
at Oxford University in England 


are awarded each December. 


Unmarried US. citizens who will 


complete a B.A. or B.S. by Oct. 


1, 1984 and are between the 
ages of 18 and 24 are eligible to 
apply. 

Scholarships are granted for a 
period of two or three years. In 
addition to tuition and fees, they 
pay the scholar about $7,000 
per year maintenance. 

Competition for the Rhodes 
Scholarships is very intense, as 
only 32 are given in the United 
States. Previous winners include 


William Buckley, Dean Rusk, 


Byron White, Bill Bradley and 
St. Michaels alumnus Mike Koziol 
(73). 


Qualifications include schol- 
astic ability and achievement, 


strong character demonstrated 


by one’s commitment to others, 


leadership ability, and physical 
vigor as shown by fondness for 
and success in sports. Quality of 
intellect and character are most 
important. 


Anyone interested in applying 
for or in information about the 


Rhodes Scholarships and study 
at Oxford may contact Terrence 
W. Tilley, 111 Bergeron, ext. 
2371. 


Applications must be com- 


pleted by Oct. 31, 1983. 


Obaggy Joins 


Admissions 

Thomas E. Obbagy, former 
assistant basketball coach at St. 
Michael’s College, has been 
named assistant director of ad- 
missions at St. Michael’s. Obbagy, 
a 1972 graduate, served ten years 
as assistant coach at the college. 

Obbagy’s primary responsi- 
bility in his new position will 
be to coordiante the alumni- 
admissions program at St. Mich- 
ael’s. This program orgainizes 
graduates as volunteers into the 
process of recruiting new stu- 
dents for the institution. Obbagy 
will also travel in the New Jer- 
sey area as a recruiter for the 
admissions office. Former res- 
ident of Wyckoff, NJ., Obbagy 
graduated from Don Bosco High 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 


Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


B-Apm. 25¢ Drees 
Fine Food and Drink 


) 159 Main Street QC, 
Next to the Flynn Theatre/downtown Burlington 








We are accepting classified ads in the following 


categories: Personals, Lost & Found, For Sale, 
Services, Opportunities, and Announcements. 


For $1 you can run a 25-word ad; 5¢ for each 


additional word. DEADLINE is Thursday at 6 p.m. 
For further information contact the Defender, 


Then Say It With Class! 


Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 


School in Ramsey, NJ. in 1968. 

“We're excited to have Tom 
Obbagy in our office,” said Flan- 
agan. “We think he brings a lot 
of recruiting experience, but 
more importantly, he brings ten 
years of service to the college, 
which shows his commitment,” 
said Flanagan. “That’s very impor- 
tant in this position,” he added. 

Obbagy, candidate for a mas- 
ter’s degree in counseling from 
St. Michael’s, coordinated the 
summer youth employment pro- 
gram of the Vermont state de- 
partment of employment and 
training in 1981 and 1982. He 
coordinated a similar job devel- 
opment program in 1980 called 
the Champlain Valley Work and 
Training Program for summer 
youth employment. 

During the summers from 
1976 to 1980, Obbagy directed 
the National Youth Sports Camps 
at St. Michael’s and was assis- 
tant director from 1973 to 1983 
at the St. Michael’s summer bas- 
ketball camps. Obbagy was also 
field coordinator for the Vermont 
Special Olympics from 1979-83. 

Fund Drive 

The 1982-83 fund drive at St. 
Michael’s College finished June 
30 with record totals. The drive, 
titled MINDPOWER II, raised 
funds for student scholarships 
and other special needs of the 
institution. 

Richard DiVenere, vice pres- 
ident for institutional advance- 
ment, announced that the fund 
drive exceeded the goal set for 
the fiscal year by about $229,000 
making this a highly successful 
fund-rasing year for the college. 

Funds raised came to the total 
of $1,083,944.69, while the goals 
set for the drive had been 
$855,000. Of the more than one 
million dollars raised, $318,574 
dollars were in the category of 
restricted grants for specified 
projects. The remaining $750,000 
are unrestricted funds for schol- 
arship and other needs. 

Funds raised by alumni totaled 
$279,925 given by 2,714 alumni 
out of 6,870 alumni solicited. 
Some 40 percent of the alumni 
body participated in the fund 
drive. The total contributed by 
alumni tops the previous alumni 
gift level of $250,000 by nearly 

$30,000. 

Funds raised from parents of 
current students and parents of 
alumni totaled $65,117 given by 
721 donors. Parents’ fund mon- 
ies are being used to refurbish 
the common-space study areas 


Have Something To Say? 


Sell? 
Offer? 





2 ake eee 


in the main quadrangle dormi- 
tories. 

Trustees of St. Michael’s con- 
tributed $106,698 to the fund 
drive. Associate trustees contrib- 
uted $15,774. Corporations gave 
$185,648. Bequests to the insti- 
tution totaled $35,916. Contri- 
butions by faculty totaled $3,820, 
and gifts by friends of the col- 
lege totalled $72,470. 


Appointee 
Florence Robillard has been 
appointed executive director of 
the four-year-old Association of 
Independent Colleges of Ver- 


‘mont (AVIC). 


“AVIC is devoted to improv- 
ing higher education in Vermont 
and informing the public of the 
importance and activities of the 
private sector of higher educa- 
tion,” according to Dr. Henry. 
Robillard replaces Robert Withey 
as AVIC executive director, who 
has taken a post with the Ver- 
mont Bankers’ Association. 

Robillard’s two-year term as 
executive director began July 1. 
She was chosen for the post by 
the college presic ts who be- 
long to AVIC from some 50 
applicants. 

Robillard, a resident of Men- 
don, Vt., began a long and varied 
career in state government ser- 
vice as the representative from 
Rutland City to the General 
Assembly in 1972. She was ap- 
pointed representative to the 
Education Commission of the 
States, and served for two terms 
on the 1202 Commission, which 
produced an in-depth study of 
programs and planning of post- 
secondary education in Vermont. 

For the Department of Edu- 
cation, Robillard has been a 
member of the career education 
commission and is presently a 
member of the comprehensive 
health advisory council. 

Most recently Robillard has 
been employed as legislative 
agent for the U.S. Brewers Asso- 
ciation, in the area of public and 
governmental affairs, with the 
Vermont General Assembly. In 
this position, she reviewed tax 
and environmental legislation 
affecting various state agencies 
involved with law enforcement. 


Festival 


Make your plans now to attend 
avery special event at Shelburne 
Farms. On Saturday, Sept. 24, 
1983, the 4th Annual Shelburne 
Farms Harvest Festival will be 
held from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., rain 
or shine. 

Exhibits and demonstrations 
will run throughout the day with 
a little something for everyone. 
You'll have a chance to learn 
and share your ideas with re- 
source people from all over the 


state. Get some tips on home 
energy techniques, composting, 
animal husbandry, spinning and 
weaving, seasonal garden plan- 
ning, bird watching, basketry, and 
much, much more. 

Workshops and special walks 
and tours promise to be excit- 
ing ways of learning from experts. 
Everything from Vermont folk- 
lore to the natural wonder of 
the Shelburne Farms property 
and Lake Champlain will be 
explored. Hayrides will transport 
you on a beautiful wooded byway 
to the dairy barn during the day. © 
Exhibits and slide shows will be 
presented by various environ- 
mental organizations. 

Music and dance groups will 
provide concerts and participant 
entertainment in the Coach Barn, 
including Jon Gailmor and the 
Green Mountain Cloggers. In 
addition to this wonderful op- 
portunity to see some of our 
best Vermont artists, you'll have 
the beautiful view of Lake Cham- 
plain as your backdrop. Good 
food will also be available. 

The whole day is for you to 
learn, experience and enjoy a 
little more about Vermont anda 
lot more about Shelburne Farms. 
There will be a $2.50 donation 
per car at the gate. 

If you'd like to volunteer or 
need more information, call 
985-3222. 


LSAT’s 


Seniors who intend to apply 
to law school for the 1984-85 
academic year should plan on 
taking the LSAT on Oct. 1. Reg- 
istration is already closed, but 
students will still be admitted 
under late registration. Applica- 
tion forms are available in the 
Student Resource Center, or from 
John Hughes, in Sullivan 103. A 
workshop tor students interested 
in a career in law will be held at 
a future date. Students with ques- 
tions or in need of advice may 
contact Hughes, ex. 2245, or 
Wendy Saville, Student Resource 
Center. 


Manuscripts 
Needed 


Que Corporation, an Indian- 
apolis-based publisher of books 
about microcomputers and their 
use, is seeking manuscripts from 
educators and researchers. 

The company has noted that 
some of the most creative uses 
of microcomputers and their — 
applications are discovered on 
university and college campuses, 
and that “many university edu- 
cators are not aware that spec- 
ialized publishers of computer 
books are an important pipeline 
for bringing new information to 
microcomputer users.” 


- TUTORS -| 


Needed in ALL subjects 


Especially: Accounting, statistics, 
Calculus, Science 


Contact Linda Hollingdale 
at the Student Resource Center 
For More Information 





More briefs 








Queries, proposals, or manu- 
scripts should be addressed to 
the Acquisitions Editor, Que 
Corporation, 7960 Castleway 
Drive, Indianapolis, IN 46250. 
A stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope should be enclosed. 


Conference 


The 1983 American Political 
Journalism Conference will be 
held Oct. 28-30 in Washington, 
D.C. Scholarships will be pro- 
vided by the sponsoring organ- 
ization, The Charles Edison 
Memorial Youth Fund, for the 


75 undergraduate and graduate ~ 


students chosen to participate. 

Participants will be given the 
opportunity to explore contem- 
porary issues of controversy 
regarding the proper role of the 
news media in today’s society. 
The primary format of the pro- 
gram will be panel discussions 
followed by open question and 
answer sessions. Several main 
speakers will be featured as well. 
Past speakers include David S. 
Broder, Jody Powell and Eric 
Sevareid, all authorities in the 
field of political journalism. 

If you are interested in apply- 
ing for participation in the con- 
ference contact: Tina Benyunes, 
The Charles Edison Memorial 
Youth Fund, 1000 16th Street, 
N.W, Suite 401, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Phone number (202) 
293-5092. Application deadline 
is Oct. 14, 1983. 


New Trustees 


Seven new members were 
chosen for the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege board of trustees at the 
group's spring meeting, held May 
5-7. The new members selcted 
to serve on the 30-person board 
are Mary D. Griffin, Joan M. 
Kubricky, Robert A. Lanna, Rev. 
John J. Meagher, S.S.E., James E 
Conway Jr, Duncan S. Ellsworth 
Jr, and Rey. Edward j. Dubriske, 
S.S.E. All were elected to three- 
year terms on the board. 

Mary D. Griffin is dean of the 
school of education at Boston 
College. A resident of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., Griffin holds a Ph.D. 
in education administration from 
the University of Chicago. She is 
author of two books and several 
articles for scholarly and popular 

- education publications, and 
serves as an editorial consultant 
for Laidlaw Brothers Publishing 
Company. 

Joan M. Kubricky, a resident 
of Glens Falls, N-Y., is president 
and chief executive officer of 
the Kubricky Construction Com- 
pany of Glens Falls. She is also 
on the board of directors of the 
Kirst National Bank of Glens Falls, 
the Tri-County United Way and 
the Private Industry Council. 

Robert A. Lanna is vice presi- 
dent and managing director of 
the LS.U./Insurors Group North- 
east Region in Stamford, Conn. 
A resident of New Canaan, Lanna 
is an agent for the annual par- 


ents fund drive. A graduate of 
Hartwick College, Lanna is auth- 
or of several articles for insur- 
ance trade journals and has been 

a speaker for the insurance indus- 
try at seminars, service clubs and 

conventions. He is also the father 

of a 1982 St. Michael's gradu- 
ate. 

Rev. John J. Meagher, S.S.E., is 
a 1962 St. Michael’s graduate. 
He was ordained in 1966 and 
served as chaplain in Catholic 
high schools in Quebec and at 
St. Joseph the Provider College 
before taking his present post 
as director at St. Basil’s College 
in Toronto, Canada. 

James E Conway Jr. is presi- 
dent of the Courier Corporation, 
and a resident of Lowell, Mass. 
A Harvard graduate, Conway is a 
parent agent in the St. Michael’s 
development drive. He is the 
father of two St. Michael’s grad- 
uates. 

Duncan Ellsworth Jr. is pres- 
ident of Elizabethtown Gas Com- 
pany and a resident of Bed- 
minster, N.J. He is also on the 
board of trustees for several New 
Jersey firms, an agent for the 
annual parents’ fund drive, and 
a Harvard University graduate. 
Ellsworth is the father of several 
children who have attended St. 
Michael's. 

Rev. Edward J. Dubriske, S.S.E., 
is director of scholastics at St. 
Basil’s College in Toronto, Can- 
ada. He is a 1960 St. Michael’s 
alumnus, and was ordained to 
the prieshood in 1964. He has 
done extensive mission work and 
was regional superior in Caracas, 
Venezuela, prior to coming to 
St. Basil’s. 


TH’s Win 


St. Michael’s College has been 
named a winner in the $1,000- 
prize category along with eight 
other colleges nationwide in the 
1983 campus cost-reduction 
incentive competition. 

St. Michael’s was named a 
winner for the design, construc- 
tion and operation of its 48 
townhouse dormitories, which 
save the college $259,000 a year. 
St. Michael's is one of 43 winners 
receiving prizes ranging from 
$100, awarded to 25 colleges 
and universities, to $10,000, 
granted to the grand prize win- 
ner. All winners were cited for 
innovations designed to reduce 
campus operating costs at their 
institutions. 

The program is jointly spon- 
sored by the National Associa- 
tion of College and University 
Business Officers (NACUBO) and 
the United States Steel Founda- 
tion (USSF). According to the 
program sponsors, total savings 
on the 43 winning campuses 
totaled over $4 million last year. 

St. Michael’s townhouses were 
recognized for integrating var- 
ious design ideas which reduce 
construction, energy and custo- 
dial costs. The dormitories were 
also cited for innovations which 





reduce student vandalism an 
minimize the risks associated 
with large capital investments 


in a period of declining enroll- 


ments. 
According to John Gutman, 
vice president for operations, the 


college selected a highly eco- 
nomical townhouse condomin- 
ium design, rather than tradi- 


tional one-of-a-kind dormitory 
construction design. Gutman 
explained that traditional dorms 


cost about $62 per square foot, 
while design repetitiveness, res- 


idential scale and simplified 


structural and mechanical re- 
quirements reduced construc- 


tion costs for the townhouses 
to just over $33 per square foot. 


Energy-saving innovations, 


Gutman explained, included 


“super insulation, solar orienta- 


tion, passive solar heating and 
off-peak storage heat controlled 
by computer.” 

Savings were also reaped in 
these housing units since the 
townhouses have no shared com- 
mon areas, thus eliminating the 
need for custodial care. “All four 
students living in a townhouse,” 
Gutman said, “are required to 
keep it clean, and housekeeping 
supervisors make regular visits.” 


This makes it very easy to pin- 


point vandalism, he said. “But 
students take care of these units 
like no other housing on cam- 
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pus,” Gutman said. “They are 
proud of the townhouses. 

The NACUBO/USSF competi- 
tion was conceived to give na- 
tional recognition to successful 
cost 


lege and university Campuses. 
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Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
eS Italian Grinders 

- Hot & Cold Beverages 

e Cream Cheese & Chips 

e 29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 

. ACROSS FROM THE GYM 

#e NEW HOURS 

. MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 

. FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 


SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 
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& FITNESS CENTER 
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Charter Memberships Available to All Faculty 
And Staff for a Limited Time Onl 





Nautilus, Exercise Cycles, freadmill, Aerobic Classes, 
Clinical Testing, Personalized Programs, Swimming Pool, 
Whirlpools,Hot Tub, Saunas, Professional Staff, Coed. 


See he Ultimate in Health And Fitness At 


THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH 


& FITNESS CENTER 
OPEN 7 Days a Week 


20 West Canal St., Winooski, Vt. Mon-Fri 6am-9pm 
For More Information Call 655-2399 | Sat&Sun 9am-6pm 


Managed and operated by 
Whole Health Programs Inc. 
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GOING HOME 


FOR THE WEEKEND 





Albany, N.Y. 
Barre, Vt. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 


Brandon, Vt. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Claremont, N.H. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 


Greenfield, Mass. 
Keene, N.H. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Manchester, N.H. 


Manchester, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Newport, Vt. 

New York, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Rutland, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
White River Jct., Vt. 


7:30 am 
8:00 am 
8:00 am 
7:30 am 
1:00 am 
2:45 pm 
7:30 am 
8:00 am 
8:00 am 
7:30 am 
1:00 am 
2:45 pm 
8:00 am 
7:30 am 
2:30 pm 
10:00 am 
8:00 am 
7:30 am 
7:30 am 
1:00 am 
8:00 am 
2:45 pm 
7:30 am 
8:00 am 
2:30 pm 
7:30 am 
2:30 pm 
1:00 am 
2:00 pm 


ALL 
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Save $s 


WHEN YOU BUY EXCURSION FARES 


DAILY DEPARTURES 


11:30 am 
11:25am 
11:30 am 
11:30 am 

8:00 am 


(Fri/Sun) 


11:30 am 
12:01 pm 
12:01 pm 
11:30 am 

8:00 am 


(Fri/Sun) 


12:01 pm 
11:30 am 


12:01 pm 
5:30 pm 
11:30 am 
11:30 am 
11:25 am 
5:30 pm 


11:30 am 
12:01 pm 


11:30 am 


8:00 am 
5:30 pm 


2:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
2:30 pm 


-12:01 pm 


5:30 pm 
2:30 pm 
2:00 pm 
2:00 pm 
2:30 pm 
12:01 pm 


2:00 pm 
2:30 pm 


2:00 pm 
2:30 pm 


2:30 pm 
2:00 pm 


(Ex. Sat., Sun. & Holidays) 


2:30 pm 
2:00 pm 


2:30 pm 


12:01 pm 


VERMONT 


TRANSIT LINES 


5:00 pm 
5:30 pm 


5:00 pm 
2:00 pm 


5:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 
2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


2:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


5:00 pm 
5:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


5:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 


5:00 pm 


2:45 pm (Fri/Sun) 





NCAA power 
under pressure 


(CPS) — The same group of col- 
lege presidents that managed to 
impose tough new academic 
standards for athletes on the 
National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation (NCAA) have an- 
nounced a drive to exert more 
control over all the NCAA's pol- 
icy-making procedures. 

A group of 27 college pres- 
idents — members of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education’s 
(ACE) Committee on Division I 
Intercollegiate Athletics — em- 
erged from a meeting in Key- 
stone, Colorado last week with 
plans to create a new NCAA 
group made up exclusively of 
campus presidents. 

It’s only the most recent chal- 
lenge to the NCAA’s administra- 
tive staffs authority. A group of 
some 30 NCAA-member schools 
have sued to keep the NCAA 
from negotiating future television 
contracts for them. The case is 
pending. The enormous reve- 
nues generated by the contracts 
have been the major tools used 
by the NCAA to keep members 
in line. 

The so-called Board of Presi- 
dents, says Bob Atwell, the ACE’s 
acting president, “will be con- 
cerned with issues of academic 
standards, financial matters and 


the general integrity of intercol- 


legiate sports.” 

The proposed 36-member 
board would give the presidents 
direct control over solutions to 
the grade-fixing and recruiting 
scandals that have rocked col- 
lege sports in recent years, Atwell 


“At the present time,” he con- 
tends, “it’s difficult for presidents 
to participate in policy-making 
decisions (within the NCAA), 
particularly at the Division I 
level.” 


Although the new board’s. 


plans are still tentative, they could 
mean toughter grade standards 
and more control for individual 
schools over sports revenues. 

The NCAA, on the other hand, 
says the proposed board is un- 
necessary “since the structure 
is already in place for (the pres- 
idents ) to do what they want to- 
do,” says NCAA spokesman Dave 
Cawood. 

“The NCAA has been built on 
institutional control and (pres- 
idents) have always had the pow- 
er to determine the voting del- 
egate for their institutions,” he 
explains. 

But the ACE presidents main- 
tain their delegates are usually 
athletic directors. Even if they're 
formally appointed by the pres- 
idents, Atwell says, they don't 
give the presidents a direct say 
in the policy-making. 

“Plus, college presidents really 
don't have the time required to 
be a delegate, but they do want 
to participate in deciding major 
issues. The Board of Presidents 
would give them this opportu- 
nity.” 

The ACE, in the meantime, is 
hoping to have the full NCAA 
vote on its proposal at the NCAA 
convention in January. 

The presidents, however, are 
apparently interested only in 
Division I sports. 

Atwell said his committee has 
no plans to form a similar com- 
mittee for the National Associa- 


tion for Intercollegiate Athletics, _ 


which serves smaller schools 
around the country. 





by A. John Murphy 


_ Changes are bound to occur every year and the St. Michael’s 
sports scene is no different as a new year of Knights sports 
began this week. Familiar coaches are gone and their posts 
have been filled by others. The hiring of Jim Casciano as head 
men’s basketball coach last spring was only the beginning of a 
massive turnover of coaching positions here on the hill. 

Tom Conrad was hired as assistant men’s basketball coach. 
Conrad will help Casiano to try to turn the men’s basketball 
program around come November, when the team opens against 
Stonehill College. Conrad gained experience as assistant coach 
at Old Dominion University and more recently at Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, before deciding to come to St. Michael's. 

Conrad was part of successful programs while at each school. 
In 1981 Conrad was part of the Old Dominion team that 
played in the NIT. tournament, held annually in Madison 
Square Garden. While at Kentucky he was assistant coach of a 
team that finished third nationally in Division II basketball. 

Beth Cleary is going to have a busy year as the new coach of 
the women’s swimming team and the women’s tennis team. 
Cleary is a 1980 graduate of the University of Vermont and has 
a long list of swimming experience which includes teaching 
and organizing swimming for the Burlington Boys Club and 
the Hilcrest YMCA, located in South Euclid, Ohio. 

Bob Kasle has been hired to take over the helm of the 
women’s soccer program, a position that was vacated by Al 
Flory this summer. Kasle was assistant coach of the team last 
year that ended the season with a 4-6 record. 

Kasle has previous experience coaching women’s soccer in 


Lynn, Mass. He is also credited with organizing a soccer a 


gram in the Lynn community. 

Les Johnson comes to St. Michael’s as head soccer earn 
taking over the position left vacant by Varsity Ski Coach Ben 
McDivitt. Johnson previously has been the head coach at 
Champlain College and Essex Junction High School. Bob 
Manning, a former Knight standout on the soccer field, has 
volunteered his services to Johnson. He is currently acting as 


Johnson's assistant in getting the team ready for their opener 


zzxexexz; QUESTIONS xeeeezxn 


this week. 

Johnson brings an expertise to the Knight soccer program 
that has not been visible in recent years. The same is true for 
all of the newly hired coaches. They all bring the experience 
needed to make winners out of the Knights. 
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Head Basketball Coach Jim Casciano got right to work once 
he was hired near the end of the school year last year by 
recruiting some strong players. 

Jason Hutzley, a 6’-6'4” forward, was recruited out of Ocean 
Township High School in New Jersey. Hutzley was the first 
player ever to go over the 1,000 mark in rebounds and points 
in the school. He earned many honors including All-State. 

Coming out of Fair Haven, Vt. is Rob Reed. Reed also totaled 
over 1,000 career points while in high school. Another player 
to come out of New Jersey is Pat Healy, who starred at the 
guard position for his high school. 

One of the biggest recruits is Matthew Jones. Jones is a 
6’-7”, 220 pound forward from Oyster Bay, N.Y. Ray Schuyler is 
another good defensive player, recruited from Don Bosco 
High School in Patterson, NJ. 

a © e e e 

The sports scene has started for the year. Hopefully it will be 
a successful one for all of the Knights teams. 





TRIVIA 


(College Football) 


1. Name the quarterback, year 
and school of the college 
___ player who holds the record 
for most pass attempts, 71, 
in an NCAA game. 
. Name the school with the 
most alumni on an NFL team 
_ as of opening day, 1982. 
Name the first college player 
to be awarded the Heisman 
trophy, and the year. 





Send answers, along with name 
and box number, to post office 
box 2885, campus mail. The 
entry with the most correct 


answers wins a $2 gift certifi- 


cate that will be valid any night 
and can be used towards any 


product in St. Michael’s Rath- 


skellar. 
In case of a tie a winner will 
be chosen by lottery. 
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Soccer season opens 





by A. John Murphy 

The men’s varisty soccer team 
opened its season this week 
against Clarkson College with a 
new coach and several new 
players, which may lead to their 
first winning record in over five 
years. 

Les Johnson, former head 
coach at Champlain College, was 
hired over the summer break to 
replace Ben McDivitt. Johnson 
brings an abundance of experi- 
ence and knowledge to a team 
that finished the 1982 season 
with a 4-8 record. 

Fourth-year players Kevin Mur- 
phy and Mike Scanlon are this 
year’s co-captains. With many 
first-year players joining the team 
this year Scanlon and Murphy 
will have to use their leadership 
and experience in order to mold 
the team into a strong cohesive 
unit. 

The team looks strong at mid. 
field with Murphy, veterans Mike 
Hatch, Paul Merkel and Fran 
Flahive. All four players have 
played well in the past. Johnson 
said Hatch is “looking strong” 
in the middle along with Scanlon 
as stopper and Murphy in the 
midfield. 

The weakest position of this 
year's team appears to be in goal. 
As of this writing, Johnson said 
the Knights have no goalie. He 


Coach Casciano searches 


by Tom Caron 


WANTED: St. Michael’s students. 


with a good knowledge of bas- 
ketball and who possess a “sense 

of the court.” 

POSITIONS: Spots on the Purple 

Knights varsity basketball team. 

CONTACT: Jim Casciano, men’s 

basketball coach. 

WHERE: Room 213, Ross Sports 

Center. 


Jim Casciano, St. Michael’s 
first-year men’s basketball coach, 
is hoping to find several players 
to fill his roster. But the hoop 
mentor, however, is not going 
recruiting in New York City or 
Chicago. He is hoping to find 
“dedicated” players, people 
who'll play “because they really 
want to,” right here on the col- 
lege’s campus. 

Anyone interested in trying 
out for Casciano’s squad should 
contact him in his office as soon 
as possible. This Monday, an 
optional, informal training ses- 
sion lasting three weeks will 
begin. The team’s first manda- 
tory practice will be held on 
Oct. 15th. This practice will also 
serve as an open tryout for any 
students interested in playing for 
the team. 

Casciano suggests that pro- 
spective players should attend 
the informal trai session “for 
their own benefit.” The coach 
stresses that the session will help 
the “walk-ons” get into better 
physical shape. He thinks playing 
on the squad will be a good 
experience for anyone who wants 
to be a part of a high calibre 
college team. The Purple Knight 





Paul Merkel takes the offensive in a pre-season varsity scrim- 
mage against Champlain College. The Knights’ first home game 
will be Saturday at 1:30 p.m. against St. Anselm’s College. 


said there were two candidates 
for the position, but he did not 
know who would start against 
Clarkson. 

Johnson and Assistant Coach 
Bob Manning both agree that 


the offense will be more explo- 
sive than in previous years. John- 


son. said the offense will play a 
more controlled, tighter passing 
game this year. The team will 
use short passes and go for the 


coach says his team offers many 
benefits, including “travel and 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


high-percentage shots once in 
the offensive zone. 

Johnson said the schedule this 
year is very competitive and if 
the team has a winning season, 
it will be because they were able 
to win the tough games. He sees 
anything above .500 as a suc- 
cessful season. 

The Knights’ next home game 
is Sept. 17 at 1:30 p.m. against 
St. Anselm’s College. 


for players 


exposure” and possibly a good 
deal of playing time. 


President Henry gives final word: 
no rugby at St. Michael’s 


by Tom Caron 


The rugby team’s quest to be 
a recognized school club came 
to an official end last week when 
St. Michael’s President Edward 
Henry decided that the school 
should not recognize the sport. 

The decision supported an 
earlier decision by the Athletic 
Committee that the college 
should abolish all club sports. 
This ended a six month struggle 
by the rugby players. 

Mike Samara, dean of students 


and a member of the commit- 


tee, said both he and Henry were 


impressed by the channels the 
rugby players went through, and 
the manner in which they did. 
“It’s difficult to say no to a group 
of students with such a positive 
attitude,” he added. 

The committee said that, 
should the team be recognized 
by St. Michael’s, the school would 
be left too vulnerable to lawsuits. 

If the players are to continue 
playing as a team, they must now 
do so without the school’s sanc- 
tion. This means they will not 
be allowed to use the school’s 
name or facilities (including 
fields). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Intramurals Men’s Varsity Lacrosse Meeting 
Men's soccer and flag football, There will be an organizational 


and women’s flag footgball en- 
tries are due Sept. 19 in Intra- 
mural Director Kathy O’Neill’s 
Office. Official roster forms may 
be picked up in her office at any 
time. 

The length of the league sched- 
ules will depend on how many 
teams sign up for each sport. 

Entries for co-ed innertube 
water polo may be handed in to 
O’Neill’s office beginning Sept. 
19. 


meeting for everyone interested 
in playing men’s varsity lacrosse 
this spring. Coach Jeff Culkin 
will be present to discuss plans 
for the upcoming year The meet- 

. ing will be held in the Ross Sports 
Center classroom on Monday, 
Sept. 19 at 6 p.m. Culkin asks 
that you be prompt and bring a 
pen and paper. 
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Welcome Back 
St. Michael’s 





Once in a while, a company will make an important change which 
is in its own interest and which also becomes a great benefit to 
the ee of the community. 

e have been considered a somewhat high priced store. We 
don’t want to be that. We will be a low priced store, and completely 
vag te to the lowest leading supermarket in your community. 
We'll increase our sales so that we can speed up our expansion and 
modernization plans. 

We are reducing our regular prices to match those of our 
lowest leading supermarket competitor in all our communities. 
This is not a price war, but we will match them no matter how low 
they e0 And that is a permanent change. 

e felt that many may not believe this. “Just another pro- 
motion” is what they'll think. (Of course, we'll still have our Red 
Dot Weekly Specials—even more of them.) 

But this they can believe. 

We will publish, every week, for every store, over 9,000 regu- 
lar prices in a booklet called the Grand ee Consumer Price 
Finder. It will be free to all to take home, to use in eine at any 
supermarket, to help shoppers shop intelligently. It will be printed 
weekly with updated fee and organized for easy use. : 
We believe it will be of enormous benefit to you, and we hope 
it will help us as well. 

Come to Grand Union for your free Price Finder. You don't 


have to buy a thing to get it. But if you do, you'll like our lower 


prices. 











moa oe als ss 


As of J 


Grand Union matches #§ 
of the lowest lead 
Supermarket in your coms 






Grand Union Red Dot wee specials. 
are even pi gs oo 
- regular prices in this book. _ 
_Do not compare these regular prices 
with weekly Specials of any supermarket. 


